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STUDIES OF HANDS 
By F. A. von Kaulbach 



THE HAND IN ART 



That great genius da Vinci made a special study of hands, and wrote a 
pamphlet about their importance in a picture. Montaigne, writing on the 
subject of gestures, says: " Behold the hands, how they promise, conjure, 
appeal, menace, pray, supplicate, refuse, beckon, interrogate, admire, 
confess, cringe, instruct, command, mock, and what not besides, with a 
variation and multiplication of variation which makes the tongue envious. " 
He is right, but too many of our artists neglect this expressive member 
of the human organism. They give it very little attention and a sub- 
ordinate place in their pictures, to the detriment of their artistic work. 

Portrait painters and even photographers should pay great attention 
to hands, for the difference is as great be- 
tween the hands of two people as between 
their faces. Ask M. Bertillon. The 
character of an individual, which can be 
read so plainly from his face, is revealed 
almost as clearly in the hand. A man's 
vocation can be easily detected from his 
hand, as a rule. Compare, for instance, 
the delicate hand of a musician with that 
of a stoker or mechanic. Because of this 
fact that hands partake of the character 
of their owner, it is absolutely essential 
that they be present in a portrait. And it STUDY of hands 
is not sufficient for them merely to be in By Troy Kinney 
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THE ARM AND HAND, FEMALE 
By J. H. Vanderpoel 
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THE HAND IN ART 
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STUDY OF HANDS 
From a Photograph 



the picture; they must be 
drawn with perfect accuracy 
in their ensemble and in their 
details. 

It is true that the drawing 
of hands is very difficult, and 
some of our famous illustra- 
tors, notably some of the 
portrayors of the "American 
girl," come to grief in this re- 
spect. Really good draughts- 
men are known by the way 
they draw the hands and feet, 
but unfortunately their name 
is not legion. I don't know 
of any short method for learn- 
ing the hand. Its function 
must be studied as well as 
its anatomy, and it must al- 
ways be drawn from life and 
with great care. For years, 
painters rendered the hands 
ridiculously small, but Men- 

zel, Meissonier, et al. brought about a change for the better. Fashion 
draughtsmen are still notable sinners in this respect, for trade purposes. 

The reason that hands are conspicuous by their absence in so many 
pictures is that artists do not fully realize their importance and have not 
made a thorough study of them. They master values, perspective, dis- 
tribution of spots, and 
what not, but too of- 
ten use little care as 
to the attitude and 
expression of the hand 
and its place in the 
picture. 

In decorative com- 
position the hands 
sometimes make or 
mar the picture. In 
a composition where 
two or more hands are 
shown, they can be ar- 
ranged so as to be 
study of hands equivalent to a line 

From a Photograph which Will help the 
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STUDY OF HANDS 
From a Photograph 

line formed by the 
three hands of the 
two principal figures 
balances the line 
formed by the heads 
of the three figures. 
In Fig. Ill, the hand 
holding the braid 
leads the eye of the 
spectator to the face. 
Where we have the 
hands very near to 
the face, as in this 
drawing, they should 
be especially well 
drawn, for anything 
near the centre of 
interest of a picture 
naturally receives 
special scrutiny from 
the observer. The 
hands shown in the 
photos are • remark- 



composition and lead 
the eye of the specta- 
tor to the center of 
interest. A number 
of well-drawn, well- 
placed hands may 
thus be of a subtle 
value greater than 
the heavy line, and 
equal to the well-dis- 
tributed spots to which 
our best artists pay 
so much attention. 

In Fig. I, the three 
hands, for instance, 
form the arc of a cir- 
cle leading directly to 
the faces, which are, 
of course, the center 
of interest. Besides 
this, the hands individually are so placed that they 
point toward the center. In Fig. II, the curved 





Figure I STUDY OF HANDS 
By Arthur G. Byrns 
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THE ARM AND HAND, MALE 
By J. H. Vanderpoel 
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able not only for their beauty, but for the appearance of naturalness 
and easy, graceful pose which the model has succeeded in giving them. 

Another thing to be remembered is that a man's hand in a picture 
must show-strength rather than grace, while a woman's hand must show 
grace and beauty. To repeat, the hand in a portrait or painting must 
harmonize with the face. Summarily, seek beauty of pose and excellence 
of drawing, and don't expect an easy task. Arthur G. Byrns. 
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From a Photograph 



MOVEMENT TO PRESERVE NATURAL BEAUTIES 

As forecasted by the activity of the American Civic Association as a 
body, and through individual members, and as foreshadowed by the speech 
of President Roosevelt at Raleigh, North Carolina, a short time ago, a 
renewed effort is to be made this year for the creation of a great national 
park in the Southern Appalachian Mountains, extending through the western 
portions of Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, and parts of the mountain- 
ous districts of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama. Coupled with this 
proposition will be another for the creation of a very much smaller national 
forest reservation in the White Mountain region of New Hampshire, the 
destruction of which is imminent unless some action is taken by the nation- 
al government. 

These two projects affect in a great measure the well-being of all the 
Eastern States, and much the same consideration is applied to them both. 
The magnificent report recently issued under the direction of the Secretary 
of Agriculture explains the situation in a way which shows the vast im- 
portance of these undertakings, and calls attention to many important 
reasons which are not generally realized. In regard to the Southern Ap- 
palachian region, Secretary Wilson (who is a member of the Advisory Com- 



